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In 1892 this hand-cranked 
“Eiffel Tower” phone was the 


hot new thing, among the 
first with an actual handset. 
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Three Years on an Oregon Trail 


‘I take my hat off to all 
those thousands of pioneers 
who crossed the plains by ox 
team, but I'll tell you what, ‘ 
said Jacob Berrang, ‘none of 
them did it with a radio-- 
that’s some distinction, I 
think.’ 

“Just a month before his 
61st birthday, Jacob and his 
wife, Catherine, surrounded 
by more than 200 people, 
were accepting an official 
welcome from Medford 
Mayor Earl Gaddis. Nearby, 
their dog, Pat, stretched out 
on the sidewalk, keeping a 
disinterested eye on the pro- 
ceedings. 

“They had left their Con- 
necticut home in December 
1920, riding their home- 
made, ox-drawn house on 
wheels. Their 20th century 
crossing of the plains had 
taken them a leisurely three 
years, four months and 16 
days. 

*My house burned down,’ 
Jacob said, “and I just de- 
cided to build my own house 
on wheels and go toa 
warmer climate.” 

“For years, J.W. 
Birkholz, an old friend living 
in Central Point, had begged 
the Berrangs to come to Ore- 
gon and raise apples. When 
the Connecticut home 
burned down and Jacob 


aa and Catherine Berrang listen to the radio that kept them company on 
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their three-year journey from Connecticut to Oregon in the 1920s. 
SOHS photo 


looked down into the hole 
filled with ashes, he decided 
their time had finally come. 

“Salvaging whatever he 
could find, he equipped his 
roofed ‘covered wagon’ with 
an oil range, an icebox, gas 
lights, two beds on top of the 
roof, a water tank and a 
kitchen cabinet, with draw- 
ers overflowing with uten- 
sils. They bought their radio 
along the way. 

“A cart pulled behind the 
wagon by one of the couple’s 
three oxen carried supplies 
for not only the oxen, but 
also a horse, cow, cat, dog 
and chickens. 

The old Oregon Trail was 
one of the best roads we 
found,’ Jacob said, *but we 


didn’t see any of those 
bleached skeletons the pio- 
neers saw so many years 
ago. 

“They bought supplies as 
they went from town to 
town, financing their jour- 
ney by selling picture post- 
cards of them sitting with 
their animals beside their 
wagon. 

“Each night, they 
stopped alongside the high- 
way or pulled into a camp- 
ground, where they built 
their campfire and listened 
to their radio. The oxen 
seemed to enjoy the radio 
even more than the Ber- 
rangs. 

Continued on page 2 
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Longtime Resident Recalls 1881 Arrival in County, Other Events of Early Days 


By Gus Newbury 

“My mother, two sisters and I 
left Pennsylvania on the 28th of 
October, 1881. and arrived at 
Redding, California, which was 
the end of the railroad, at 8 
p-m. on the evening of the 8th 
day of November, 1881. 

“We got on the California 
Oregon stage coach at nine 
o’clock the night of the 8th. We 
rode on that stagecoach all the 
night of the 8th. and we were all 
the next day on that stage- 
coach, and at nine o'clock the 
next day we rode past the Pres- 
byterian church, in Jackson- 
ville, which had just been built 
the vear previous. 

“In the latter forties or the 
early fifties, my mother’s three 
brothers came to Oregon. Two 
of these brothers, George and 
Mathias Yadus. were still alive 
in 1881 and living in Jackson- 
ville. My mother’s brothers 
were the owners of the Sterling 
mine and we went there to live 
for a few years and then we 
moved to Jacksonville where | 
lived during my boyhood days. 

“LT married a granddaughter of 
Huldah Colver and was married 
in the big Colver house. We 
lived there with Mrs. Colver for 
ayear. Then J built a house in 
the north end of Phoenix. and 


eee, 


moved there. The Presbyte- 
tian church was right in front 
of the cemetery, and we lived 
right across the street. The 
house still stands. I lived there 
for about four years. 

“I was about 15 years old 
when I took my teacher's ex- 
amination and got a second 
grade teacher's certificate and 
taught at Forest Creek. | 
taught there five months and 
then took another teacher's 
examination and got a first 
grade certificate and taught at 
Lake Creek for another five 
months. The school money 
always seemed to run out after 
the five summer months. 

“Then I got a job teach 
school in Jacksonville. I 
taught the second department 
in Jacksonville. Before I went 
into that department those 
boys just ran that school. 
They started to do that with 
me. We had recitation 
benches then, with a black- 
board around the wall. There 
were three boys who were par- 
ticular roughnecks, about 14 
or 15 years old. 

“Thad called an arithmetic 
class and I'd assigned work at 
the blackboard and one of the 
boys was still at the recitation 
bench and I hadn't assigned 


Three Years on an Oregon Trail, continued from page | 


“Jacob joked that the 
radio had actually saved 
them 22 hours at the end of 
their journey. While travel- 
ing through Bend, he said he 
heard of a “shortcut” over 
the Greensprings Highway 
that got him to Medford 
nearly a day ahead of sched- 
ule--not much in the context 
of a 1,233-day trip. 

“Even though Catherine 
and Jacob walked most of 
the way across America, had 
lost and replaced two of 
their oxen. and did all of 


their washing, cooking and 
sleeping outdoors, they had 
no complaints. 

“We had a lovely time,’ 
Catherine said. "House- 
keeping duties are limited 
when you travel this way, 
and I'm sort of sorry it’s 
over.” 

“They settled down in 
Phoenix, farmed and opened 
a restaurant and store they 
called ‘The Covered Wagon.’ 
Just outside, they put their 
old ox-drawn house on 
wheels. 


any work to him yet. I told one 
boy to work out a problem on 
the board, and the boy said. “By 
God. I won't do it.” 

“I climbed over the recitation 
bench and got him by the nape 
of the neck and the seat of the 
pants and took him over to the 
teacher's desk and threw him 
down on the floor with his feet 
pointing toward the wall. When 
I stood up, the second boy threw 
an eraser. | wore a pompadour 
then--the eraser went right 
through the pompadour and flew 
out the window. 

“I looked up to see who had 
thrown the eraser and saw the 
second boy going toward the 
door. I beat him to the door. I 
took him over to the teacher's 
desk and placed him beside the 
first boy. Then came an inkwell. 
It went over my head and out 
the window. I looked up to see 
where that came from, and I 
beat the third boy to the door. I 
placed that boy at the teacher's 
desk with his feet to the wall. 
That was the first time a teacher 
had ever stood up to the boys. 

“A janitor of the school, John 
Jeffrey, and I had a pair of box- 
ing gloves and we got so good 
that none of the boys could ever 
hit us, and pretty soon they did- 
n't even try. 


oe 


There are sure a lot of 
interesting things to see in 
America if you take your 
time,’ Jacob said. ‘You cer- 
tainly meet a lot of interest- 
ing people.” “ 


Article by Bill Miller writing 
for The Mail Tribune, July 
22, 2012. 
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Gus Newbury 


“I can remember strong feeling- 
over the Civil war many years 
after it was over. In the valley 
were several families of Kentucki- 
ans who were willing to fight it 
out all over again, anytime. 

“J.H. Stewart, who owned the 
Voorhies place, shipped his first 
carload of pears in 1890. The 
second big orchard was where the 
Bear Creek Orchard is now. It 
was planted by Weeks and Orr. 

“While I lived in Phoenix I was 
school superintendent.” 


Article from the Sunday, June 20, 


1954 Mail Tribune. 
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er Christmas Social Event 


y- Many 


Early Day Train--Shown above, in the vicinity of Phoenix, is one of the first trains to enter the Rogue Valle 
residents of the Phoenix area and other parts of Jackson county recall when the railroad from north and south were 


joined at Ashland. (event circa 1884) 


“Harry Luy spent his boyhood — yent over to Phoenix to “The ties had been laid at 
days in Jacksonville, but he re- view the big event. that time, but the train 
members when the first train “The boys were all excited was hauling gravel and the 
came through Phoenix, because and they lined up on the top men were shoveling it out 
alot of the Jacksonville people —_; ail of the fence. of the cars to fill up be- 


The annual Christmas Party of 
the Phoenix Historical Society 
was held at the Phoenix Mu- 
seum December 10, 2019. The 
winter weather cooperated and 
members attending enjoyed the 
social event. Lots of visiting 
took place along with the shar- 
ing of appetizers and a variety 
of pizzas.. 


tween the ties. The only 
thing the boys looked at was 
the big. wonderful black en- 
gine. 

“A Mr. McMillan was the 
conductor, and when the 
train was ready to back up 
and get some more gravel, he 
hollered out to the boys, 
“Look out, I’m going to turn 
around.” Billows of smoke 
and noise came out of the 
funnel and the boys were so 
surprised they fell backward 
off the fence and took to the 
brush, bound for a safer part 
of the country.” 


June 20. 1954 Mail Tribune 
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This ‘n That 


inventory of museum collec- 
tions, sorting and filing his- 
toric periodicals, arranging a 
new display, cleaning and or- 


Delving Into Museum 
Operation 


ganizing the storage shed, and 
adding new closet shelving. 
Their helpfulness and willing- 
ness have been invaluable. 
Come visit the museum and 
view the Coca Cola display 
they planned and arranged. 


Phoenix Historical Society 
and Museum has been fortunate 
to have the assistance of two 
young men from Phoenix High 


School wishing to obtain their 
thirty-two hours of community 
service required for graduation. 
The seniors, Brandon and 
Jonathan, have been selecting 
articles related to Phoenix 
events from newspapers, taking 


Chinook Jargon Was Second 
Language in Rogue Valley 


“Chinook Jargon is forgotten today, but until the 1870's, 
every man, woman and child in the Rogue valley could either 
speak or understand it. Jargon was the trade language of the 
Indians all over the Pacific northwest, common to all, and was 
different from the individual dialects of each tribe. 

“In an almost forgotten story of the Indian war of 1855, one 
woman in the valley was supposed to have opened her door to 
two hostile Indians. She ‘prevented them with two of Mr. Colt’s 
peace-makers’ and told them to ‘clatterwa.’ The Indians left. 

“Miss Mary Hoffman, first school teacher for the children of 
Phoenix, received a love letter written in Jargon. Whether or 
not this letter was from George Vinning, whom she later mar- 
ried, is not recorded. 

Chinook Jargon was used by the Indians between themselves, 
but, when the explorers came, many French and English words 
were added to it. An American was called a ‘Boston man’ and 
an Englishman was a ‘King Chautsh man.’ Chuatsh was as 
close as an Indian could pronounce George. There were no 
words in jargon beginning with ‘F” because ‘P’ was as close as 
they could get it. 


“Very few Jargon words are in common usc in the valley to- 
day, though the word *‘Skookum,’ meaning ‘strong’ in Chinook, 
is sometimes used by children as ‘pretty skookum,’ meaning 
‘pretty good.” ‘Tyce’ is the Jargon word for Chief.” 

Article from Sunday, June 20, 1954 Mail Tribune. 
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Alexander Graham Bell’s 


kites looked like bizarre 
UFOs. The inventor of the 
telephone tried to solve the 
problem of flight using light 
weight tetrahedral contrap- 
tions. 
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All well-intentioned, Trigonia’s oil well just didn’t end well 


“Gold and vast expanses 
of timber were not Southern 
Oregon’s only natural re- 
sources to catch the atten- 
tion of developers and pro- 
moters. 

“As the nation’s indus- 
trial sector switched to a 
petroleum base in the early 
years of the 20th century, 
the fossil fuel deposits 
known to exist in the hills 
along the east side of the 
valley came under intense 
scrutiny. In November of 
1919, E.N. Liliegram and 
Associates organized the 
Trigonia Oil and Gas Com- 
pany. Friday, Nov. 14, was 
declared ‘Oil Day’ in Med- 
ford and a large public meet- 
ing was scheduled at the 
Commercial Club, forerunner 
of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

“This meeting was so 
heavily attended that many 
had to listen from the side- 
walk outside the building. 
Amid great fanfare and reas- 
suring testimony from Lilie- 
gram, geologists and several 
prominent local backers of 
the project, shares in the 
new company were offered 
for sale with bonuses to 
those who signed on early. 

“Local interest in oil de- 
velopment was strong and 
stock sales were brisk, reach- 
ing $500 per day at the com- 


pany’s office in the Palm 
Building (now the Goldy 
Building). By mid- 
December, a used oil rig was 
purchased and erected on a 
site on the Fern Ranch, east 
of Phoenix. Actual drilling 
was begun in March 1920. 

“Planned activities at the 
well’s dedication included 
the raising of the flag to the 
top of the derrick, the chris- 
tening of the well and an 
address by ‘that popular, 
well-known orator, Professor 
Irving Vining.’ 

“Progress on the drilling 
was slow, with each new 
report finding its way into 
the pages of the Medford 
Mail Tribune. By May, the 
reported depth of the well 
was 270 feet. After a year of 
drilling, interrupted fre- 
quently because of equip- 
ment failures, enthusiasm 
for the area’s oil prospects 
had yet to dim. 

“At the December meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Com- 
merce forum, members were 
even treated to an original 
song penned for the occa- 
sion. Sung to the tune of a 
popular song of the day, it 
was titled ‘A Gusher for You 
and Me.’ 

“Out on the Fern Ranch, 
the drilling continued. In 
March 1922, the well had 
reached 1,350 feet. Septem- 


ber saw little significant 
gain. Although each new 
progress report was accom- 
plished with ‘favorable 
signs’ of the presence of oil, 
the public’s interest had 
finally begun to wane. 
Drilling was soon suspended. 

“In August of 1922, Col. 
F.J. Mundy, who earlier had 
developed some of the re- 
gion’s coal mines, assumed 
operations of the Trigonia 
well. Mundy agreed to be 
paid only if he found oil in 
‘paying quantities.” His 
confidence helped raise addi- 
tional investments and drill- 
ing was resumed. After an- 
other year of unsuccessful 
drilling, however, there was 
still no oil. 

“By this time, the media 
and the public’s interest had 
shifted to oil shales and the 
proposals of the Hartman 
Syndicate to develop their 
properties at Shale City. 
Interest in the Trigonia well 
had fallen to the point that 
its cessation of operations 
was not even reported in the 
newspaper. 

“All that remains today 
are a few surviving stock 
certificates and some photo- 
graphs of the derrick pre- 
served at SOHS.” 

Thanks to Bill Alley and 

The Medford Mail Tribune, 
August 26, 2001. 
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17 Facts About the 4th of July 


Summer and the 4th of July 
are just around the corner so 
enjoy the following facts. 


1. Thomas Jefferson was the 
main author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Four 
others were also on the com- 
mittee: Roger Sherman, 
Benjamin Franklin, John 
Adams and Robert 
Livingston. 

2. John Hancock was the 
first person to sign the Dee- 
laration of Independence. 

He made his mark in the 
center and it’s the largest 
signature on the document, 
likely because he was Presi- 
dent ofCongress at the time, 
according to the National 
Archives. His bold signature 
is the reason people use the 
phrase “put your John Han- 
cock” when referring to sign- 
ing your name, 

3. Independence Day should 
have been celebrated on July 
2. 1776. Although the docu- 
ment was dated July 4, Con- 
gress actually voted for inde- 
pendence from Great Britain 
two days prior to July 2, 
1776. It apparently wasn't 
signed by everyone until 
August 2. 1776. 

4. John Adams wrote a letter 


Dunlap produced copies of 
the declaration’s manu- 
script. 

6. An estimated 2.5 million 
people lived in the nation in 
July 1776. As of July 2017. 
about 325.7 million people 
list in the U.S., according 
to the United States Cen- 
sus. 

7. Three presidents who 
signed the Declaration of 
Independence died on July 
Ith. John Adams and Tho- 
mas Jefferson both died on 
July 4, 1826--on the 50th 
anniversary of the coun- 
try’s independence. James 
Monroe died five years later 
on July 4, 1831. 

8. The Liberty Bell rings 13 
times every Independence 
Day to honor the 13 origi- 
nal states. Descendants of 
people who signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence 
tap the bell, located in 
Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, at 2 pm eastern time 
every 4th of July. 

9. Independence Day was 
once celebrated on July 5 
The holiday fell on a Sun- 
day in 1779, so the country 
celebrated on July 5th in- 
stead. 


to his wife about how memo- HWE 


rable Independence Day 


would be in American his- 


tory. He was obviously right 


--in his letter. he said the 
day should be celebrated 
with parades. bonfires, and 
fireworks. 

5. The Pennsylvania Eve- 
ning Post was the first news- 
paper to print the Declara- 
tion. It came out in the 
newspaper on July 6, 1776 
for everyone to see, after a 
local printer named John 
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tions, they even had a dinner 
and parade for the Declara- 
tion of Independence’s first 
anniversary. 
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paign, right? 

16. It didn’t become a federal 
holiday until 1870. It took 
nearly 100 years for it to be 
recognized as such, but when 
it finally happened, it was up 
in the ranks with Christmas 


and a few other holidays. 
| 17. The Declaration of Inde- 


7 pendence and the Constitution 


11. U.S. soldiers got a special 
treat on the 4th of July in 
1778. George Washington 
helped the troops celebrate 
by allowing them a double 
ration of rum, according to 
Live Science. 

12. Americans spend over $1 
billion on fireworks every 
year. According to the 
American Pyrotechnics Asso- 
ciation, the numbers continue 
to go up every year. The big- 
gest celebration is the Macy’s 
4th of July Fireworks show, 
which takes over 8,000 hours 
to prepare. 

13. 4th of July sales have 
been a thing for a while. Ac- 
cording to Live Science, it 
was seen as unpatriotic if you 
kept your business open on 
Independence Day before the 
Civil War. But after, restau- 
rants and stores started hav- 
ing sales on red, white and 


(ze blue merchandise and they’ve 


10. The very first 4th of 
July fireworks show took 
place in Philadelphia in 
1777. Fireworks, cannons 
and bells all went off to 


honor thel3 original states. 


Much like modern celebra- 


14. There are 33 places in the 
U.S. with the word “liberty” 
in their names. According to 
the U.S. Census, four of them 
are counties: Georgiz, Flor- 
ida, Montana and Texas have 
a Liberty County. 

15. Calving Coolidge was the 
only president born on the 
4th of July. That probably 
helped his presidential cam- 


were both signed in Philadel- 
phia. The Constitution was 
signed in Sept. of 1787, a little 
over 1] years after the Decla- 
ration of Independence. While 
both are important to U.S. 
history, they are totally sepa- 
rate documents with different 
meanings. 


Article by Amina Lake Abdel- 
rahman, Good Housekeeping, 
April 2, 2018. 


Note: Due to the COVID-19 
pandemic, 2020 4th of July 
festivities have been cancelled 
locally. 
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The New High School. Built 1949-1950 
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“Work is on track for stu- 
dents to occupy the new 
100,000-square-foot, two- 
story wing at Phoenix High 
School in January. Restric- 


tion on work crews due to the 


COVID-19 pandemics have 
not slowed progress.” 

“The construction compa- 
nies did come up with the 


procedures to maintain social 


distancing, and if anyone got 
sick in a household, they had 
to report it immediately,’ 
said Phoenix-Talent School 
District Facilities and Pro- 


jects Manager Jon McCalip. 


Training was provided for 
subcontractors on safe prac- 


tices, he said.’ 
“Rebuild of the high 


Work on Jack Woodward Stadium and Track is Complete 


school, budgeted at $48 mil- 
lion, is the major project in 
a $68 million bond measure 
passed by Phoenix--Talent 
School District voters in fall 
2017. The measure financed 
work at all district schools 
and included rebuilding at 
the high school stadium and 
track. 

“The new wing is being 
constructed south of the 
current structure. Much of 
the old building will be de- 
molished, but about a third, 
including the gym and per- 
forming arts areas, will be 
renovated. The new wing 
will house classrooms, sci- 
ence labs, art studios and 
shop space. 


The Newest High School Being Built 2019-2020 


“Plans call for use of the 
north area through Decem- 
ber of the coming school 
year. Rehabilitation of the 
area with the gym and per- 
forming arts areas will be 
conducted during the sum- 
mer of 2021. 

“Beynon Sports 
Cmpany of Eugene was 
awarded the bid for work 
to rehabilitate the stadium 
area, track and football 
field west of the high 
school. 

“Beynon is known for 
its track installations inter- 
nationally, and work in- 
cluded a new track. Irriga- 
tion system repair and 
lawn seeding is being com- 


pleted. 

“The existing stadium roof 
was left in place and ex- 
tended 15 feet on each side to 
provide covered seating for 
approximately 1,000 specta- 
tors. Wooden seating that 
was deteriorating was re- 
placed with concrete to last 
longer and provide for easier 
stadium cleanup. 

“The concrete was ex- 
tended beyond both sides of 
covered area and will provide 
space for about another 1.000 
spectators who will be able to 
bring folding seating to 
events.” 


Medford Mail Tribune article 
by Tony Boom, June 2020. 
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This ‘n That 


Loss of Members 


With sadness we an- 
nounce the loss of four 
Phoenix Historical Soci- 
ety members. 


Former museum docents 
Roberta Ortega, Stan 
Ferns and Doris Kane and 
strong business commu- 
nity member Wanda Nor- 
ton have passed away in 
2020 and will be sorely 
missed by all who knew 
them. We appreciate the 
contributions they made 
to our society. 


Historical Society for just $10.00 a 
year per person. Join now and help 
preserve the history of Phoenix and 


Phoenix Museum Status 


We were finally able to open 
the museum in February after 
delays caused by illness, trav- 
els of staff members and the 
often closed access to the mu- 
seum due to the widening of 
Church Street. Then in the 
middle of March the COVID- 
19 pandemic hit! Due to Gov- 
ernor Brown’s edict in March 
to stay at home to the maxi- 
mum extent possible to curb 
the spread of the coronavirus, 
we closed the museum. 


Due to the current uptick in 
reported cases, we continue to 
remain closed, but will see 
where things stand in July and 
consider a possible reopening. 
We want to do what’s best for 
staff, members and visitors. 


Those of us whose parents took us on road trips before the inter- 
state system will appreciate this little bit of history. 


SHE KISSED THE HAIRBRUSH 
BY MISTAKE 

SHE THOUGHT IT WAS HER 
HUSBAND JAKE 


Burma Shave 


DON’T LOSE YOU HEAD 
TO GAIN A MINUTE 
YOU NEED YOUR HEAD 


YOUR BRAINS ARE IN IT 


Burma Shave 


NO MATTER THE PRICE 
NO MATTER HOW NEW 
THE BEST SAFETY DEVICE 
IN THE CAR IS YOU 


Burma Shave 


CAR IN DITCH 
DRIVER IN TREE 
THE MOON WAS FULL 
AND SO WAS HE 


Burma Shave 


PASSING SCHOOL ZONE 
TAKE IT SLOW 

LET OUR LITTLE 
SHAVERS GROW 


Burma Shave 


CAUTIOUS RIDER 

TO HER RECKLESS DEAR 
LET’S HAVE LESS BULL 
AND A LITTLE MORE 
STEER 


Burma Shave 


